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-*P^OSPE0TUS  t  FOR*THE*SEAS0B 1  0P»1882-3.»- 


MHE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  of  Chicago  enters  upon  the 
tenth  year  of  its  work  and  offers  to  the  public  its  program  for  the 
K  coming  season.    It  invites  the  co-operation  of  thoughtful  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  departments  of   Speculative  Philosophy, 
Social  Science,  Moral  Science  and  of  Natural  Science  and  History  in 
their  Philosophical  aspects. 

The  Society  has  no  formal  creed,  but  seeks  to  bring  together  earnest 
thinking  men  and  -women  to  listen  to,  and  share  in,  discussions  of  important 
topics  ;  to  develop  clear  views,  and  promote  wise  and  just  practice ;  to  foster 
a  love  of  Philosophy,  and  a  taste  for  the  discussion  of  principles. 

A  Society  with  such  purposes  must  necessarily  include  persons  holding  a 
great  diversity  of  views.  It  has  enrolled  in  its  ranks  at  the  same  time  materi- 
alists and  idealists  in  philosophy  ;  orthodox,  heterodox,  catholics  and 
atheists  in  religion ;  and  scientists  of  opposing  theoretical  views.  No 
opinions  are  to  be*imputed  to  the  Society  because  of  doctrines  put  forth  in 
its  lectures  or  by  its  members  individually,  or  because  of  questions  suggested 
for  discussion ;  it  is  our  doctrine  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy  error  and  to 
make  truth  illustrious  is  to  bring  them  both  alike  into  the  light  of  reason 
and  the  fire  of  discussion. 

The  principal  exercises  are  lectures  every  Saturday  evening  from  the 
middle  of  October  in  each  year  to  the  end  of  the  ensuing  April.  At  the  close 
of  each  lecture  a  discussion  is  opened  by  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  previously  appointed  by  the  President :  these  are  followed  by  such 
other  members  as  see  fit  to  join  in  the  discussion ;  but  no  member  is  allowed 
more  than  five  minutes  in  which  to  discuss  the  lecture,  except  the  first  of  the 
appointees  of  the  chair,  who  is  allowed  ten  minutes :  the  lecturer  himself 
closes  the  discussion.  In  these  discussions,  adversary  and  conflicting  views 
are  freely  and  frankly  presented. 

An  Executive  Committee  of  five  persons  lias  charge  of  the  exercises  and 
is  responsible  for  bhe  lectures  which  are  delivered  before  the  Society.  Only 
such  persons  are  invited  to  lecture  by  the  Committee,  as  are  believed 
competent  to  treat  topics  with  philosophical  candor,  learning  and  complete- 
ness. We  avoid  "popular"  lectures,  and  so  Ear  as  possible  lectures  "which 
dealing  wholly  with  details,  manifest  no  perception  of  the  bearings  of  these 
details  on  wider  truths."  We  aim  to  keep  from  our  platform  hot-headed 
enthusiasts,  people  of  one  Idea  and  visionary  schemers.  We  do  not  ask  nor 
care  what  news  our  Lecturers  hold  on  controverted  questions ;  but  we  expect 
them  to  breat  adversary  views  with  judicial  calmness,  and  "to  be  slow  to 
assume  fchat  error  is  more  likely  bo  be  on  bhe  obher  side  than  on  their  own." 


The  following  list  of  subjects,  carefully  prepared  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  from  which  lecturers  in  the  coming  course  have  been  invited  to 
choose  their  themes,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  special  field  of  our  work ;  but 
our  lecturers  are  not  limited  to  this  list  as  will  be  seen  in  the  program  below : 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Effect  of  Destruction  of  American  Forests.  2.  Kelation  of  Brain  Nutrition  through  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood,  to  Mental  Traits.  3.  The  Relation  of  Sun-Spots  to  Meteorology.  4.  Transition  and 
Transmutation  of  Species.  5.  Relation  of  Cerebral  Condition  to  Mental  Delusions.  6.  The  Glacial 
Theory  in  its  bearing  on  the  Theory  of  Early  Incandescence  and  Gradual  Refrigeration.  7.  Light,  Heat 
and  Electricity;  are  they  expressions  of  the  same  force?  8.  Elements  ;  are  they  many  or  one  ?  9.  Astro- 
nomical Research;  ita  Results  and  Probable  Limitations.  10.  Philological  Researches  concerning  the 
Origin  of  Society.  11.  The  Present  Status  of  the  Atomic  Theory.  12.  Fallacies  of  Physics.  13.  The 
History  and  Habits  of  Rivers.   14.  Relation  of  Parasites  to  Organic  Disease.  « 


SPECULATIVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

1-9.  The  Philosophies  of  Pythogoras,  Plato,  Bacon,  Hume,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Hegel,  Comte,  Von  Hart- 
mann.  (Lectures  presenting  synoptically,  critically  and  clearly  the  doctrines  of  any  of  the  philosophers 
are  suited  to  our  course.)  10.  Theories  of  the  Absolute.  11.  The  Antinomies  of  Thought.  12.  Idealism, 
13.  Metaphysics  in  Early  and  Medieval  Christian  Theology.  14.  The  Genesis  of  Religious  Faith.  15.  The 
Value  of  Faith.  16.  Memory  :  its  Nature  and  Education.  17.  Positivism  vs.  Metaphysics.  18.  The 
Influence  of  Darwin's  Works.   19.  Emerson  as  a  Philosopher. 


CURRENT  HISTORY. 

1.  Methods  in  History,  2.  The  Experiment  of  Free  Trade  in  England.  3.  The  Chinese  Question. 
4.  Rise  and  Probable  Future  of  Mormonism.  5.  Inter-Oceanic  Canals  and  their  Political  Significance. 
6.  The  Present  French  Republic.  7--3.  The  Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Ireland  ;  of  Russia  ;  of 
Italy ;  of  the  Papacy ;  of  Austro-Hungary  ;  of  Mexico  ;  of  Greece.  14.  Progress  of  Liberalism  in 
England.  15.  The  Dominion  of  Canada.  16.  Future  of  the  Inferior  Races  in  America.  17.  Disposing  of 
the  National  Domain. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  Can  Moral  Science  rest  on  Intuitions  and  Experience,  without  Religion  '?  2.  The  Relation  of  Wealth 
and  Poverty  to  Morals.  3.  Relation  of  Art  to  Morals.  4.  Influence  of  Modern  Scientific  Thought  on 
Ethical  Culture.  5.  Relative  moral  influence  of  the  Ascetic  or  Stoic,  the  Epicurean  or  Utilitarian,  and 
the  Fourieristic  or  Harmouial  Theory  of  the  Passions..  6.  Heredity,  Mental  and  Physical.  7  Do  the 
beneficial  effects  of  sects  partly  or  wholly  founded  on  delusions  compensate  for  their  evils?  8.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  Revision  of  tha  New  Testament.  9.  The  Utilitarian  Moralists.  10.  Scientific  basis  of 
Musical  Criticism.  11.  Recent  Biblical  Criticism.  12.  Modern  Asceticism.  13.  Recent  changes  in 
Religious  Faith  and  Dogmas.  14.  Scientific  Investigation  and  Religious  Thought.  15.  Will  there  be  a 
New  Religion?   16.  Physical  Basis  of  Religions. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  The  Paternal  and  Police  Ideas  of  Government.  2.  Ought  Government  to  Issue  Paper  Currrency  ? 
3.  Industrial  Education.  4.  The  Means  of  Preventing  Breaches  of  Trust  on  the  part  of  Individuals  and 
of  Officers  of  Corporations.  5.  The  Benevolent  versus  the  Vindicatory  Method  with  Crime.  6.  The  Phil- 
osophy of  Inebriety.  7.  The  Contract  System  of  Prison  Labor.  8.  Woman  Suffrage.  9.  The  Relative 
Health,  Beauty,  Strength  and  Vitality  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns.  10.  The  American  Civil  Service. 
11.  Rationale  of  Political  Revolutions.  12.  The  Value  of  the  Novel.  13.  The  Uses  of  Criticism. 
14.  Spencer's  Social  Statics.  15.  Sewage  in  Great  Cities.  16.  Value  and  Legitimacy  of  the  Party  Prin- 
ciple in  Politics.  17.  Social  Evolution.  18.  The  Public  Library  as  an  Educator.  19.  Reform  in  Municipal 
Law.  20,  Secularization  of  the  Government.  21.  The  Land  System  of  Great  Britain.  22  Will  there  be  a 
Universal  Language  ?  23.  Esthetic  Culture.  24.  Progress  of  Socialism.  25.  Legislative  Restrictions  to 
Corporate  Power. 


The  Executive  Committee  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  following 
program  : 

October      14— Van  Burrn  Den  slow,  Conflicts  in  Philosophy. 
"  21— Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake,  (of  England),  Migration. 

"  28— Hon.  C.  B.  Waite,  Tatian  the  Syrian:  Did  he  write  a  Gospel? 

November     4 — H.  Gradle,  M.D.,  Relation  of  Parasites  to  Disease. 
"         11  — Prest.  John  Bascom,  Spontaneity  and  Causation. 
"         18— Mrs.  Celia  P.  Wooley,  Theories  of  Punishment. 
"         25 — Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows,  D.D.,  Religious  Origin  of  the  American  Republic. 
December      2 — Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  D.D.,  Philosophy  in  Relation   to  Agnosticism 
and  Religion. 

"  9— Prof.  Rodney  Welch,  Our  Mother  Country. 

"         16 — Lion.  I.  N.  Arnold,  If  a  Man  Die  Shall  He  Live  Again. 
*"         30— Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Elements  of  Natimal  Psychology. 
January         6 — Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Recent  Changes  in  Religious  Faith  and 
Dogmas. 

"  13— Prof.  Samuel  Willard,  The  Dark  Ages. 

"  20— Dr.  J.  8.  Jewell,  Heredity,  Mental  and  Physical. 

"  27 — Austin  Bierbower,  Misgovernment  in  Large  Cities. 

February        3 — Prof.  Elisha  Gray,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity:  are  they  Expressions 
of  the  same  Force  ? 

"  10 — Prof.  Louis  J.  Block,  Platonic  Philosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Modern 

Thought, 

"  17— H.  A.  Johnson,  M.D.,  Health  Problems  in  Large  Cities. 

"  24 — Prof.  H.  D.  Garrison,  M.D.,  Inspired  Science. 

Invitations  have  also  been  extended  to  the  following  persons  from  most 
of  whom  lectures  are  expected  during  the  season:  William  T.  Harris, 
(Uoncord) ;  B.  F.  Underwood,  (Boston);  Felix  Adlbr,  Wm.  Henry 
Booth,  [Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  Col.  A.  N.  Waterman,  F.  H.  Wines, 
Prest.  J.  B.  Angell,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Beard,  (New  York) ;  Henry  Bannister, 
D.D.,  John  W.  Ela,  Dr.  A.  Reeves  Jackson,  and  Prof.  Geo.  S.  Morris. 

Tickets  are  sold  at  the  door  on  lecture  evenings  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ernmeft  C.  Fisher,  office  of  Continental  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  No.  30,  Lakeside  Building.  Price  for  the  course,  $2.00 ;  Single 
Lectures,  25  cents.  Every  purchaser  of  a  course  ticket  is  considered  a 
member  of  the  Society,  with  all  bhe  rights  and  privileges  of  membership 
This  course  of  lectures  is  thus  offered  at  a  merely  nominal  price,  bhe  Society 
vrishing  to  make  its  advantages  easily  obtainable, 

The  Sessions  of  the  Philosophical  Society  are  held  every  Saturday 
evening,  at  eighl  o'clock,  at  Apollo  Hall,  in  Central  Music  Hall  Building. 

JoSIAH  II.  BlSSELL,  Secretary. 

Rod n ei  Wiloh,  Julia  Holmes  Smith, 

Austin  Bierbower,       Mrs.  Oella  P.  Woolley, 
Q-eo.  I).  Bboomell, 

Executive  (Join  mil  tee. 
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THE  QUESTION  MODERN. 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  — 

The  ancients  had  no  science  of  political  economy.  With  no 
banks,  with  revenues  largely  derived  from  war  and  plunder, 
with  no  national  debts,  with  a  commerce  that  stood  closely 
allied  to  piracy,  their  women  and  their  cripples  were  their 
manufacturers,  as  their  slaves  were  their  farmers,  and  economy 
of  any  kind  won  a  stealthy  existence,  living  mainly  on  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  tables  of  social  crime  and  private 
and  public  war.  We  have  nearly  inverted  the  standard  of  the 
noble  and  the  ignoble  which  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome,  by 
making  economy  honorable  and  rapine  in  every  form  shameful. 
Of  course  they  never  dreamed  of  any  destructive  competition 
between  the  industries  of  different  nations.  The  duties  they 
levied  of  from  2  to  5  per  cent  were  laid  indifferently  on  imports 
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or  exports,  without  much  reference  to  their  kind  or  value. 
Modern  history  opens  throughout  Europe  with  a  system  of 
petty  tolls  exacted  on  the  passage  of  merchandise  from  place 
to  place  by  a  series  of  customs  which  had  become  law,  and 
which  were  laid  throughout  the  interior  of  every  country,  as 
well  as  at  its  frontiers. 

INTERNAL  FREE  TRADE. 

The  United  States,  recent  as  was  its  origin  among  nations, 
was  the  first  to  establish  perfect  free  trade  among  all  the  people 
within  one  national  boundary.  France  did  not  abolish  the 
lines  of  interior  custom-houses  until  the  revolution  of  1793; 
Germany  did  not  abolish  them  until  the  formation,  in  the 
years  1810  to  1830,  under  the  influence  of  Frederick  List,  who 
had  resided  in  the  United  States  and  borrowed  the  idea  from 
us,  of  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union,  which  was  the  root 
idea  of  the  present  German  Empire.  List,  a  graduate  in  the 
American  school  of  protection,  long  a  resident  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Matthew  Carey,  was  the  agent 
of  the  Prussian  Government  in  negotiating  the  Zollverein. 
England  never  recognized  the  element  of  national  unity  between 
Ireland  or  Scotland  and  herself,  by  declaring  free  trade  to  all 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  but  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  in  1846  levied  discriminating  duties  especially  against 
Ireland,  until  by  that  act  she  admitted  Ireland,  on  the  same 
terms  as  all  outside  nations,  to  what  is  in  England  termed  free 
trade.  Within  the  kingdom  of  England  herself,  however,  na- 
tional unity  was  recognized  at  a  very  early  period  by  limiting 
the  customs  duties  on  the  mere  transit  of  goods,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  manufacture,  to  those  collected  on  imports 
and  exports  from  the  kingdom.  Those  collected  at  London 
were  paid  at  a  point  just  below  the  city,  called  Billingsgate,  a 
circumstance  which  has  affected  the  language  in  which  eco- 
nomic questions  have  been  discussed  even  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  Dnited  States,  therefore,  were  first  in  establishing 
perfect  free  trade  within  the  borders  of  one  extended  nation- 
ality, and  in  surrounding  that  nationality  with  a  cordon  of 
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customs  duties  which  should  be  equal  to  all  within  its  boun- 
daries. 

MANY  MEANINGS. 

The  term  free  trade,  therefore,  has  meant  even  within  a 
century  very  different  and  opposite  ideas.  Adam  Smith  wrote 
but  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  quite  severely  against  the 
average  class  of  commercial  duties  which  had  till  then  pre- 
vailed. His  strictures  were  so  pointed  that  he  is  sometimes 
erroneously  quoted  as  an  advocate  of  unrestricted  and  free 
foreign  trade.  But  in  fact  he  reserved  four  classes  of  cases 
in  which  a  nation  may  wisely  lay  protective  duties  upon  im- 
ports. Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  also  reserved  two  classes  of  cases 
in  which  protective  duties  may  wisely  be  laid.  These  six 
classes  of  cases  cover  about  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  American 
protectionists,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Canada,  Australia,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Eussia.  Indeed,  as  some  persons  are 
misled  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  term  "Free  Trade" 
is  applied  to  the  present  English  tariff  legislation,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Eng- 
land is  taxed  by  about  as  heavy  duties  as  is  that  of  any  other 
country. 

ENGLISH  TARIFF. 

Her  import  duty  on  tobacco  is  from  84  to  92  cents  per  pound 
on  the  raw  or  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  from  $1.04  to  $1.16 
on  the  manufactured.  This  additional  20  cents  a  pound  is 
purely  protective,  i.  e.,  designed  to  compel  the  importation  of 
it  raw  in  order  that  British  workmen  may  have  the  profit  of 
manufacturing  it.  This  specific  duty  is  about  1,530  per  cent 
on  the  raw  and  1,930  per  cent  on  the  smoking  or  plug  tobacco. 
Cigars  pay  a  duty  of  $1.32  a  pound.  Any  American  desiring 
to  take  200  tons  of  tobacco  to  England  in  a  fishing  smack,  and 
to  pay  the  duties  on  it  in  tobacco  itself,  would  have  to  fill  a 
steamer  with  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  of  tobacco,  of  the  same 
quality,  for  the  government.  England  collects  on  the  importa- 
tion of  tobacco,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  $46,000,000  a 
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year,  which  is  far  more  than  we  collect  on  all  imports  of  Eng- 
lish products.  It  may  be  said  tobacco  is  a  narcotic,  and  Eng- 
land taxes  it  to  discourage  its  use.  But  the  same  England, 
which,  in  the  name  of  free  trade,  taxes  American  tobacco  with 
a  duty  about  nineteen  times  as  high  as  any  duty  we  lay  on  any 
English  product,  and  would  destroy  or  confiscate  our  tobacco 
if  we  tried  to  get  it  into  that  country  without  paying  the  duty, 
also  in  the  name  of  the  same  free  trade  bursts  open  the  seven 
ports  of  China,  in  order  to  let  in  opium,  denies  to  China  the 
national  right  to  levy  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  opium,  and  com- 
pels China  to  pay  121,000,000  for  20,283  chests  of  opium 
destroyed  by  customs  officers.  Yet  there  are  those  who  think 
that  opium  is  as  powerful  a  narcotic  as  tobacco.  England  also 
levies  import  duties  on  rum  which  yield  111,510,000,  and  on 
wines,  brandy,  and  other  highwines  which  yield  115,000,000 
more. 

HOW  FAR  PROTECTIVE. 

As  the  materials  from  which  all  these  articles  are  made 
enter  English  ports  free,  the  duties  are  protective  to  the  Eng- 
lish distillers,  except  so  far  as  the  internal  excise  tax  may 
operate  to  offset  it.  Great  Britain  collects  $96,000,000  in  im- 
port duties  from  32,000,000  people,  while  we  collect  $186,000,- 
000  from  50,500,000  people.  Her  duties  amount,  therefore,  to 
|3  per  head  for  her  whole  population ;  ours  to  $3.50.  Great 
Britain  has  133  customs  districts,  each  with  a  collector  and 
subordinates.  London  alone  has  1,550  customs  officials,  and 
Liverpool  650.  England,  therefore,  is  no  ideal  free-trade 
country.  She  taxes  the  import  of  tea  12  cents  a  pound, 
collecting  $18,500,000  from  it,  while  Americans  decline  to 
recognize  in  a  teacup  any  sufficient  grounds  for  taxation. 
So  her  coffee  pays  3  cents  a  pound  unground  and  4  cents 
ground,  which  is  1  cent  protection  to  the  grinder,  and  her 
cocoa  is  2  cents  a  pound  unground  and  4  cents  ground, 
being  2  cents  protection  to  the  British  grinder.  Both  articles 
enter  our  ports  free.  Our  patent  medicines  all  pay  $8.86  ;i 
gallon  duty  for  the  privilege  of  freeing  the  British  abdomen 
from  pain. 
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FREE  TRADE  IN  BRE A  DSTUFFS. 

But  Great  Britain  debated  from  1820  to  1846  whether  she 
could  make  her  agriculture  expand  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  her 
manufactures.  Not  being  able  to  annex  additional  soil  as  fast 
as  she  increased  her  machinery  and  multiplied  the  number  of 
her  operatives,  she  concluded  in  1846  that  her  farmers  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  keeping  her  manufacturers  in  bread. 
There  was  not  very  strong  ground  for  this  decision,  and  if 
every  adult  male  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  had  a  vote,  it 
would  not  have  carried.  But  in  England  legislation  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  non-producers,  and  people  who  produce  noth- 
ing themselves  generally  favor  low  prices  on  what  others  pro- 
duce. Up  to  1846  British  farmers  had  produced  all  but  about 
one  fiftieth  of  what  the  British  people  consumed,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  produce  seven  eighths  of  the  breadstuffs  down  to  1860, 
and  two  thirds  of  the  wheat  and  animal  food,  the  most  import- 
able of  all  forms  of  food,  down  to  1875.  In  1868,  according  to 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  the  home  supply  of  breadstuffs 
was  to  the  foreign  as  84  to  25,  and  of  meats  as  47  to  6J. 

Indeed,  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Cobden  Club  to 
the  editor  of  the  "Inter-Ocean"  a  month  ago  states  that  at 
present  two  thirds  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is 
still  home  grown.  As  only  four  sevenths  of  the  land  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  cultivated,  and  at  least  a  third  of  the  un- 
cultivated seventh  might  be  cultivated,  and  would  be  if  there 
were  a  freer  trade  in  land,  it  is  plain  that  Great  Britain  is 
still  fully  equal  to  the  supply  of  her  population  with  food,  if  she 
will  but  allow  a  free  use  of  the  implement  with  which  it  must 
be  done. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  REPEAL  ON  PRICES. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  seven  years  ending  Christ- 
mas, 1846,  under  the  duties,  was  7s.  OJd.  per  bushel ;  and  in  the 
seven  years  ending  in  1875  it  was  6s.  6|c?.,  being  a  fall  in  price 
of  only  one  fourteenth,  or  7  per  cent  in  thirty  years  of  free 
corn. 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  twenty  years  following  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  the  production  of  wheat  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
fell  off  one  half.  As  the  acreage  in  Ireland  in  1853,  seven  years 
after  the  repeal,  was  still,  as  stated  by  McCulloch,  400,000 
acres,  I  conclude  that  the  falling  off  of  one  half  in  Ireland  was 
of  at  least  500,000  acres.  And  as  Scotland  is  set  down  by 
McCulloch  as  having  fallen  off  one  half,  but  as  having  still 
350,000  acres  in  wheat  in  1852-53,  I  conclude  the  Scotch  fall- 
ing off  was  350,000  acres.  England,  says  McCulloch,  dimin- 
ished in  wheat  280,000  acres,  in  oats  450,000,  in  beans  and 
peas  320,000.  Ireland  diminished  also  in  barley  and  oats  one 
sixth.  Without  counting  the  decline  in  production  in  oats, 
beans,  and  peas,  except  in  England,  though  such  a  decline 
occurred  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland,  here  is  a  total  decline 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  and  its  equivalents  of  1,900,000 
acres.  This  is  one  half  as  much  as  the  total  area  planted  to 
wheat  alone  in  Great  Britain  in  1874,  and  is  one  sixth  the 
total  area  planted  to  grain  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain  in 
1881.  Thirty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  low  average  estimate  on 
cereals  for  Great  Britain.  Hence  this  decline  in  acreage  rep- 
resents a  diminution  in  food  supply  of  at  least  57,000,000  bush- 
els, whereas  the  total  importation  from  the  years  1849  to  1859 
was  only  80,000,000  bushels.  Now,  if  we  add  to  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  food  supply  by  decline  of  cultivation,  namely, 
57,000,000  bushels,  the  average  importation  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  flour  anterior  to  1846,  which  is  given  by  the  "  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  "  at  28,000,000  bushels,  the  total  is  81,000,- 
000  bushels ;  thus  showing  that  the  consumers  of  breadstuff's 
got  essentially  the  same  supply  after  as  before  the  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  corn,  the  increase  in  the  importation  being  exactly 
equal  to  the  decline  in  the  domestic  production. 


DECLINE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


England  continued  to  plant  nearly  the  same  quantity  as 
previously  down  to  1874,  when  the  immense  reduction  in  price 
effected  by  our  enormous  American  export  put  the  quietus 
upon  British  wheat-raising,  and  the  English  acreage  in  wheat 
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declined  more  than  a  fourth  in  the  two  years  from  1874  to 
1876,  and  is  still  waning.  Since  1876  the  losses  by  farming 
in  England  attributed  to  ubad  harvests"  have  been  $650,000,- 
000.  The  year  1880  shows  2,650  bankrupt  farmers  in  the 
technical  sense,  i.  e.,  farmers  who  have  gone  through  bank- 
ruptcy. England  and  Wales  had  512  farms,  containing 
43,817  acres,  wholly  unoccupied  in  June  last,  and  the  average 
reduction  of  rents  was  from  10  to  50  per  cent  last  year.  The 
Cobden  free-trade  agitation  in  England  was  carried  largely  by 
exhibiting  in  the  processions  of  the  factory  hands  a  big  loaf 
marked  "  free  trade  "  and  a  little  loaf  marked  "  protection." 
But  the  historian  is  compelled  to  confess  that  the  prophecy 
indicated  in  those  two  loaves  was  never  verified  ;  that  the 
diminished  production  of  breadstuffs  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
England  fairly  offset  the  slightly  increased  importation,  so  as 
to  leave  the  total  supply  about  the  same  ;  and  the  price,  which 
in  the  preceding  thirty  years,  under  the  duties  on  imported 
corn,  had  fallen  steadily  from  an  average,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1820,  of  eighty-four  shillings  per  quarter,  to  an 
average,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1846,  of  fifty-three  shil- 
lings per  quarter,  a  fall  of  twenty-nine  shillings,  or  more  than 
one  third,  did  not  in  the  next  thirty  years  incur  any  percepti- 
ble fall  of  more  than  one  fifteenth,  until  1874,  when  it  dropped 
under  the  influence  of  an  overwhelming  American  production 
by  about  one  third,  since  which  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
farming  system  is  hardly  less  disorganized  than  our  Southern 
planting  system  during  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Still,  I  do 
not  condemn  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law  so  far  as  its  effect  on 
England  alone,  or,  at  least,  on  the  English  manufacturing  cap- 
italists, was  concerned.  As  to  Ireland,  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  a  good  English  authority,  mildly  puts  it  thus : 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  change,  under  free 
trade  in  corn,  came  upon  the  agriculture  of  Ireland."  This  is 
as  if  iEsop  in  describing  the  boys  stoning  the  frogs,  should  say: 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  brunt  of  the  injury  fell  upon 
the  frogs." 
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FREE  TRADE  AS  A  REVELATION  IN  SCIENCE. 

Whether  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  was  wise  or  not,  three 
fifths  of  the  English  people  were  not  content  with  claiming 
that  it  successfully  met  an  exigency  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  declared  that  it  was  a  revelation  in  political  science  which 
had  come  to  them  through  the  economists,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  It  had  been  eighty  years  since  Adam  Smith  had 
written,  and,  when  he  did  write,  he  had  straddled  the  question 
by  getting  on  both  sides  of  it,  but  it  was  claimed  that  to  him 
had  been  revealed  the  vision  of  the  big  and  little  loaf. 

The  repeal  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods  was  placed 
on  the  opposite  ground  from  the  repeal  of  duties  on  corn.  The 
duties  on  corn  were  repealed  because  it  was  supposed  other 
nations  would  supply  the  British  consumer  cheaper.  Those  on 
manufactured  goods  were  repealed  because  no  doubt  was  felt 
that  England  could  undersell  the  world.  It  was  claimed  that 
England  had  distanced  the  world  so  completely  in  these  that 
she  could  defy  competition.  Among  the  products  on  which 
she  has  found  it  most  difficult  to  maintain  this  boast  have  been 
locomotives,  watches,  small  arms,  engines,  presses,  machinery, 
silks,  ribbons,  hosiery,  gloves,  and  of  late  woollen  goods.  In 
some  of  these  the  French,  in  others  the  Germans,  and  in  loco- 
motives, watches,  small  arms,  engines,  presses,  and  machinery 
the  Americans  have  at  times  driven  the  English  industry  to  the 
wall,  compelling  their  establishments  to  migrate  bodily  into 
France,  Germany,  or  America,  where,  without  losing  any  ad- 
vantage whatever  in  the  English  market,  they  would  have  the 
advantage  of  a  monopoly  of  another  steadier  or  higher  market. 
While  there  is  very  general  assent  among  Englishmen  to  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  there  is  a  large  minority  known  now  as 
the  fair-traders,  led  by  the  venerable  "  Quarterly  Review," 
Hon.  Mr.  Eckroyd,  M.  P.,  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  and  others, 
who  stand  in  various  attitudes  of  dissent  to  the  policy  of  sub- 
jecting British  manufactures  to  unprotected  competition  at  all 
points.  The  English,  however,  have  had  two  qualifications 
for  unrestricted  competition  in  foreign  trade  which  do  not  else- 
where exist. 
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EFFECT  OF  LAND  MONOPOLY  ON  FREE  TRADE. 

The  first  is  that  their  whole  supply  of  land  being  monopo- 
lized by  a  very  limited  number  of  holders,  150  persons  owning 
half  the  land  of  England,  and  25,000  persons  owning  it  all,  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  are  as  it  were  disinherited  and 
ready  to  be  driven  like  cattle,  empty  handed,  into  the  labor 
market.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  glut  the  wage-working  market 
with  an  immense  supply  of  those  who,  if  the  land  were  not  so 
msnopolized,  would  be  their  own  employers,  each  on  his  little 
homestead.  In  America  the  land,  which  is  really  all  there  is 
of  nature,  for  it  includes  the  air,  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  is  the 
great  emancipator  of  labor.  Every  man  has  his  choice,  whether 
to  work  for  wages  or  to  go  upon  his  80, 160,  or  his  640  acres. 
Dr.  Carey  says  freedom  grows  wherever  two  employers  com- 
pete with  each  other  for  one  man's  labor.  Where  the  land 
competes  with  man  there  are  always  two.  There  can  be  no 
enslavement  of  labor  where  Nature,  the  kind  mother  of  all 
souls,  is  thus  permitted  to  say  to  her  children,  "  If  you  like  not 
your  wages,  come  to  me."  Wages  are  high  in  all  industries  in 
America,  primarily  because  every  employer  has  got  to  outbid 
the  attractions  of  160  acres  of  land.  Secondly,  because  the 
votes  of  the  working  classes  efficiently  control  the  legislative 
policies  of  the  country.  In  England,  by- the  absence  of  all 
freedom  of  exchange  in  land  on  the  part  of  all  but  one  person 
in  fifteen  hundred,  the  general  labor  power  of  the  country  was 
virtually  enslaved  and  made  cheaply  purchasable.  Nature, 
the  great  competitor  of  the  employer,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
bidding. 

CAPITAL  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXES  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  government  being  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  land  monopolists  and  capitalists,  never  laid  a 
single  tax  anywhere  on  capital.  All  her  taxes  rest  on  the  oc- 
cupiers of  dwellings  as  such,  and  on  incomes,  and  on  the  con- 
sumers of  beer,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  liquors,  and  medicines,  and, 
prior  to  1846,  of  bread.  Capital  being  relieved  of  all  the  bur- 
dens, and  made  secure  by  all  protection,  is  enabled  to  lend  its 
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services  at  a  low  rate,  and  labor,  being  deprived  of  land,  is 
obliged  to.  The  basis  of  England's  willingness  to  enter  into  a 
free  race  with  all  nations  in  manufacturing  was  in  part  its 
machinery,  but  more  largely  its  monopoly  of  land  and  its  con- 
sequent enslavement  of  labor.  For  those  who  are  stealing  a 
ride  on  a  free  jackass  care  not  against  how  many  they  race. 
The  strain  is  on  the  jackass.  To  the  rider  the  race  is  sport. 
Such  a  race  would  be  likely  to  continue  until  either  the  rider  is 
thrown  or  the  jackass  is  .dead.  England's  generosity  in  foreign 
trade  was  based  upon  two  elements  of  internal  and  domestic 
despotism,  like  that  of  the  home  tyrant  who  makes  free  with 
cakes  and  ale  at  the  village  inn,  because  he  pays  no  other 
wages  than  a  bare  subsistence  to  the  wife  and  children  who 
earn,  by  taking  in  washing,  and  running  of  errands,  the  money 
that  he  spends.  This  disfranchisement  of  her  children  by  her 
land  monopoly  is  what  Mrs.  Browning  refers  to  when  she 
charges  that  England  "  stands,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's 
heart."  Before  accepting  any  nation  as  the  champion  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  in  exchange,  we  must  inquire  to  how  large 
a  proportion  of  her  exchanges  does  this  alleged  freedom 
apply. 

in  what  is  England's  trade  free? 

Two  thirds  of  all  the  values  in  any  nation  are  in  its  land ; 
and  of  the  remaining  third  of  a  nation's  wealth,  which  is  in 
commodities,  fourteen  fifteenths  at  least  end  in  domestic  ex- 
changes, the  production  of  goods  which  never  go  abroad,  and  the 
consumption  of  goods  which  have  never  been  abroad.  Behind 
both  the  land  and  the  commodities  is  the  one  great  commodity 
from  whence  come  all  the  values  that  is  in  both  the  land  and 
the  goods :  this  is  labor.  England  so  ties  up  her  land  as  to 
withdraw  it  from  all  trade,  and  to  prevent  it  from  competing 
with  the  employer.  She  taxes  her  domestic  exchanges  solely 
by  taxing  the  consumption  of  the  people  who  carry  them  on. 
To  let  in  ribbons  free  from  France,  when  its  effect  will  be  to 
compel  those  who  are  making  ribbons  in  London,  to  stop  work 
and  transfer  their  factory  to  France,  is  an  act  which  lessens 
freedom  of  exchange  in  England,  by  depriving  English  people 
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of  the  power  of  producing  ribbons  at  a  profit.  The  English 
theory  is,  that  a  human  being  is  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inde- 
structible creature,  who  knows  all  trades,  and  who  when  he  is 
ruined  at  one  trade,  immediately  takes  the  capital  which  he  has 
lost,  the  good  health  which  has  been  ground  out  of  him  by 
failure  and  distress,  the  years  that  have  left  behind  them  only 
a  wreck,  and  the  skill  which  knows  no  other  art  than  that  of 
sailing  the  good  ship  that  has  just  gone  down,  and  invests  all 
these  vanished  riches  in  some  wholly  new  and  different  occu- 
pation which  pays  enormous  profits.  But  the  American  expe- 
rience is  that  few  persons  can  change  from  one  industry  to 
another  without  loss.  And  that  when  large  masses  of  capital 
and  labor  find  their  career  arrested  by  a  disappearance  of  their 
former  profits,  it  is  not  to  go  into  something  more  profitable, 
but  in  millions  of  instances  the  capital  is  dispersed  and  wasted  in 
non-production,  and  the  laborer  drifts  out  into  exile  and  down- 
ward into  crime.  Where  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  a  given 
line  of  production  in  one  country  is  to  cause  its  markets  to  be 
supplied  with  that  product  by  another,  the  importing  country 
may  for  a  little  time  get  that  product  for  a  lower  money  price, 
but  in  return  for  this  advantage  it  loses  its  market  for  nearly 
all  the  products  which  enter  as  raw  materials  into  the  produc- 
tion of  that  article.  97  per  cent  of  the  price  of  all  American- 
made  iron,  steel,  cottons,  woollens,  &c,  is  expended  in  purchas- 
ing and  paying  for  other  American  products,  wheat,  lumber, 
shelter,  coal,  transportation,  &c.  But  only  3  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  a  British,  French,  or  German  product  returns  in  the 
purchase  of  its  raw  materials.  Hence,  to  import  British  iron 
is  to  import  British  wheat  in  a  modified  form. 

"  IF  YOU  CAN'T  LIVE  AT  IT  SELL  OUT  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN." 

Government  is  a  partner  in  every  industry,  contributing 
no  part  of  the  capital,  but  taking  a  share  of  its  profits.  Has  it 
the  right  to  say,  "  Pay  me  5  per  cent  of  your  sales  and  con- 
tinue in  your  business  if  you  can,  but  if  what  I  take  from  you 
breaks  you,  find  something  else  to  do."  Government  is  itself  a 
manufactory,  which  can  turn  out  but  one  product  —  protection. 
Everything  else  we  make  elsewhere.    To  protect  the  soil  is 
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well  —  it  is  an  implement  of  industry.  To  protect  property 
and  life  is  well.  They  also  are  means  to  industry.  By  what 
revelation,  then,  does  it  become  so  apparent  as  to  be  a  principle 
in  political  science,  that  government  can  live  upon  the  indus- 
tries of  a  country  without  protecting  them,  can  make  deduc- 
tions from  their  profits,  in  the  form  of  taxes  upon  the  labor  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  and  yet  leave  them  to  perish  in 
their  struggle  with  competing  industries,  by  reason  of  those 
very  deductions  of  cash  which  the  government  has  taken  from 
their  drawer ;  can  cower  behind  the  walls  which  they  have 
erected,  and  neglect  to  repair  the  breaches  in  those  walls  which 
itself  has  made. 

PROTECTING  LAND  AGAINST  LABOR. 

England  protects  land  in  the  highest  degree  —  not  for  labor 
but  from  labor.  Even  to  build  railways  through  land  of  the 
same  annual  productiveness  costs  six  times  as  much  per  mile 
in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  close 
protection  afforded  to  land.  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and 
America,  on  the  contrary,  in  different  ways  protect  the  right 
of  labor  to  the  land.  America,  through  universal  suffrage, 
places  in  the  hands  of  all  adult  males  the  power  to  tax  land, 
which  power  they  exercise  in  such  good  earnest  that  large 
masses  of  land  are  among  the  most  transient  and  dangerous 
speculations  an  American  capitalist  can  touch. 

Russia's  land  system. 

Russia,  on  emancipating  the  serfs,  confirmed  in  them  three 
fifths  of  the  land  which  had  previously  been  held  by  them  and 
the  nobles  in  a  sort  of  jointure.  For  the  fundamental  the- 
ory of  Russian  serfdom  was  such  that  the  serf  could  and  did 
always  say  to  his  noble,  "  We  are  yours,  that  is  true,  but  the 
land  is  not  yours,  it  is  ours." 

The  working  class  in  Russia  hold  these  lands  not  individu- 
ally but  by  communes,  so  that  no  member  of  the  commune  can 
have  his  position  as  a  land-owner  taken  from  him  for  taxes,  for 
the  commune  pays  the  taxes;  nor  in  execution  for  debt,  for  the 
commune  is  liable;  for  all  the  debts  and  defalcations  of  its  mem- 
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bers.  Nor  if  he  leaves  it  and  enters  into  trade  and  becomes ' 
wealthy,  does  he  ever  cease  to  have  his  claim  upon  the  commune. 
His  position  there  is  like  the  ever  vacant  chair  of  an  absent  child 
at  the  parent  hearth.  The  Russian  system  so  firmly  secures  the 
land  to  the  people  that  there  can  be  no  pauperism  of  the  masses. 
England  so  firmly  secures  it  to  the  nobility  that  there  can  be  no 
transfer  of  it  from  them.  In  neither  country  can  the  land  be 
taken  for  either  debt  or  taxes,  but  in  England  it  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  few  rich,  in  Russia  it  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
many  poor.  No  country  can  be  the  champion  of  free  exchange 
which  does  not  begin  by  securing  to  all  its  people  the  utmost 
freedom  in  the  sale  of  their  services,  in  the  use  of  their  land, 
and  in  the  exchange  of  their  domestic  commodities. 

NEITHER  FREE  TRADE  NOR  PROTECTION. 

While  England  fails  to  represent  freedom  of  exchange  in 
anything  like  the  degree  in  which  the  United  States  do,  it  is 
still  true  that  Great  Britain  has  never  known  what  we  call  the 
American  or  national  system  of  protection  which  as  much  re- 
quires free  trade  to  all  within  as  protection  against  all  without 
the  national  boundaries.  In  all  the  systems  of  discriminating 
duties  framed  by  England  with  reference  to  Ireland,  and  with 
reference  to  Scotland,  and  the  colonies,  prior  to  our  war  for 
national  independence,  all  these  outlying  countries,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  colonies  were  treated  as  prey.  All  the  tariffs 
enacted  by  Great  Britain,  whether  during  her  300  years  of  so- 
called  protection,  or  during  her  36  years  of  so-called  free  trade, 
were  adopted  to  promote  Englishmen's  profits,  Ireland  being 
no  more  considered  as  an  interest  entitled  to  protection  or  to 
anything  else,  than  we  consider  our  North  American  Indians. 
By  the  act  of  union  of  1800,  Irish  brick  going  to  England  paid 
<£5  12s.  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem.  English  brick  went  to 
Ireland  free. 

England's  generosity  in  giving  Ireland  cheap  goods. 

How  generous  this  was,  England  wanting  to  give  Ireland 
free  brick,  while  not  willing  to  take  free  brick  herself !  I  think 
it  is  partly  on  this  account  that  even  to-day  an  Irishman  never 
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meets  an  Englishman  without  a  desire  to  return  to  him  some 
of  those  free  brick,  either  whole  or  in  sections.  Irish  candles 
going  to  England  paid  8s.  Id.  duty.  Of  course  the  Irishman 
could  not  sell  his  candles  for  any  more  in  England  after  pay- 
ing the  duty  than  if  he  paid  none,  for  the  English  could  make 
four  candles  to  his  one.  Hence  he  was  shut  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish market,  while  the  English  could  freely  sell  their  candles 
in  his  market.  Like  duties  were  laid  on  hemp,  glass,  cider, 
paper,  leather,  silks,  soaps,  starch,  tobacco,  and  most  other 
manufactures.  If  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  be,  as  Richard 
Cobden  said,  to  "  take  care  of  the  consumers  and  let  the  pro- 
ducers take  care  of  themselves,"  then  the  act  of  union  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  a  disinterested  act  of  self-sacrifice 
on  England's  part,  for  all  the  duties  were  so  laid  as  to  flood 
Ireland  with  England's  goods,  besides  compelling  her  to  sell 
her  own  at  home.  This,  of  course,  would  make  very  cheap 
goods  for  the  Irish  consumers. 

THE  RESULTING  RUIN. 

The  result  is  described,  when  the  act  had  been  nearly  half  a 
century  in  operation,  by  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  in  1848,  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  cotton  manufacture  of  Dublin,  which  employed 
14,000  operatives,  has  been  destroyed ;  the  stuff  and  serge 
manufactures,  which  employed  1,491  operatives,  have  been  de- 
stroyed ;  the  calico  looms  of  Balbriggan  have  been  destroyed ; 
the  flannel  manufacture  of  Rathdrum  has  been  destroyed ; 
the  blanket  manufacture  of  Kilkenny  has  been  destroyed ;  the 
camlet  trade  of  Eandon,  which  produced  .£100,000  a  year,  has 
been  destroyed  ;  the  worsted  and  stuff  manufactures  of  Water- 
ford  have  been  destroyed  ;  the  rateen  and  frieze  manufactures 
of  Carrick  on  Suir  have  been  destroyed ;  one  business  alone 
thrives  and  flourishes,  and  dreads  no  bankruptcy.  That  fortu- 
nate business  which  the  union  act  has  stood  by;  which  the  ab- 
sentee drain  has  not  slackened  but  has  stimulated;  which  the 
drainage  acts  and  navigation  acts  of  the  impartial  senate  have 
not  deadened  but  invigorated;  that  favored  and  privileged 
and  patronized  business  is  the  Irish  coffin  maker's." 
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But  tried  by  free-trade  axioms,  England's  course  toward 
Ireland  has  always  been  one  of  intense  generosity  and  self-sac- 
rifice, and  one  which  ought  to  have  enriched  Ireland  beyond 
measure  and  impoverished  England,  for  the  English  effort  has 
constantly  been  to  keep  the  prices  of  goods  and  of  products  to 
Irish  consumers,  lower  than  Irish  producers  could  make  them 
for,  and  she  has  done  it.  But  by  piling  up  duties  on  all  Irish 
products  going  to  England,  she  wantonly  sacrificed,  according 
to  Cobden's  maxim,  the  interest  of  English  consumers  for  the 
sake  of  saving  English  producers.  When  Henry  C.  Carey  un- 
dertook to  state  to  John  Bright,  during  the  visit  of  the  latter 
to  America,  the  disastrous  effects  which  would  ensue  from 
allowing  the  American  iron  manufacture  to  be  broken  down, 
John  Bright  asked  him,  "  Don't  we  sell  you  our  iron  cheap 
enough  ?  "  So  England's  reply  to  Meagher  when  he  pointed 
to  the  ruin  of  Ireland's  industries,  was,  "  Don't  we  sell  you  our 
goods  cheap  enough  ?  " 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  American  economic  system, 
England's  sacrifice  of  Ireland's  industries  to  her  own,  is  an  in- 
finitely more  stupendous  crime  than  the  partition  of  Poland. 
For  the  nations  dividing  Poland  have  sought  to  rule  their  sev- 
eral factions  of  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Poles,  and  not  in  that 
of  other  and  alien  populations.  But  Ireland  has  never  been 
ruled  in  her  own  interest,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  an  alien 
population. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

Had  Great  Britain  surrounded  the  United  Kingdom  at  any 
time  during  the  past  century  with  a  cordon  of  protective  duties 
for  the  equal  protection  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
England,  coupled  with  free  trade  to  all  within  the  three  king- 
doms, Ireland,  which  has  coal,  ores,  and  lime,  all  in  abundance, 
and  which  was  formerly  ahead  of  England  in  her  manufac- 
tures, would  have  kept  even  in  the  race.  Her  population 
would  have  clung  to  her  soil  as  the  French  have  done  to  theirs. 
Instead  of  4,000,000  she  would  now  have  12,000,000  of  peo- 
ple. The  corn  laws  need  never  have  been  repealed,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Great  Britain,  in  pursuit 
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of  foreign  free  trade,  to  deprive  her  people  of  the  power  to 
make  a  contract  for  the  rental  of  land. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  AMERICA. 

In  America,  from  the  formation  of  the  government  to  1820, 
there  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  a  foreign  free-trade  party. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  DeWitt  Clinton,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Tammany  Hall,  up  to  about 
1824,  though  all  Republicans,  or  as  is  now  claimed,  Democrats, 
were  as  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  development  of  American 
manufactures,  shipping,  mining,  and  mechanic  arts,  by  protec- 
tive duties,  as  were  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Washington,  the 
Adamses,  Jays,  or  Livingstons.  The  Tammany  society  of  those 
days  adopted  resolutions  pledging  their  members  to  wear  no 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture.  They  even  objected  to  calling 
the  seasons  by  the  names  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Win- 
ter, because  those  names  were  imported  from  England.  They 
applied  to  them  the  names  which  had  been  given  to  them  by 
the  native  American  population  —  the  seasons  of  flowers,  of 
hunting,  of  storms,  and  of  snows.  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
wear  none  but  American  goods.  On  one  occasion  he  says : 
u  The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  Shall  we  make  our  own  comforts 
or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation  ?  He  there- 
fore, who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures  must  be  for 
reducing  us  either  to  a  dependence  upon  that  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  inde- 
pendence as  to  our  comfort." 

CALHOUN  A  PROTECTIONIST. 

Calhoun,  in  a  vigorous  speech  in  1816,  declared  that  "  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  was  twofold  :  a  navy  to  open  the 
way  to  our  markets  abroad,  and  domestic  manufactures  to 
bring  those  markets  from  beyond  the  ocean  and  naturalize 
them  on  our  own  soil."  As  late  as  1824,  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Henry  Clay  were  agreed.  The  first  note  of  resistance  to  this 
\><>\\<-y  came  from  South  Carolina  and  the  cotton-raising  inter- 
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est,  in  1830  to  1832.  It  was  one  of  the  first  instances  of  the 
out-working  of  false  democracy  in  America,  i.  e.,  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  wise  by  the  ignorant,  of  the  upper  classes  by 
the  lower  classes,  of  the  far-sighted  by  the  near-sighted,  of  the 
pound-wise  by  the  penny-wise,  of  the  statesmen  by  the  negro- 
drivers. 

Calhoun,  Jackson,  and  Clay  had  all  been  equally  vigorous 
for  the  protection  of  American  manufactures. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DEFIES  THE  UNION. 

A  little  band  of  plucky  Huguenot  planters,  whose  names  are 
now  forgotten,  who  were  nothing  if  not  rebellious,  defied  the 
national  tariff  law  on  the  ground  that  it  made  their  cotton 
goods  cost  more  in  New  England  than  they  could  buy  them  for 
in  Old  England.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  them  that  they  paid 
for  them  with  the  earnings  of  slave  labor.  They  wanted  to 
get  them  where  they  were  made  by  pauperized  labor.  They 
first  backed  Calhoun  down,  then  Jackson,  then  Clay,  until 
Calhoun  advocated  the  nullification  of  the  very  tariff  law  whose 
principle  he  had  commended.  Jackson,  while  swearing  eternal 
vengeance  on  Calhoun  for  backing  down  faster  than  himself, 
recommended  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  law;  and  Clay,  the  supposed 
champion  of  protection,  sacrificing  protection  to  compromise, 
proceeded  to  teach  the  world  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
wrath  was  to  bottle  it  up  against  the  day  of  wrath.  He  intro- 
duced and  passed  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833,  by  which  the 
duties  were  to  be  diminished  by  a  percentage  each  year  until 
they  should  reach  a  uniform  level  of  20  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
By  this  act  fifty  years  of  united  American  statesmanship  bowed 
low  and  begged  the  rash,  illiterate  bravado  of  South  Carolina 
ignorance  to  plant  its  foot  upon  their  neck.  The  act  was  as 
complex  and  multitudinous  in  its  effects  as  it  was  simple  and 
childlike  in  its  provisions.  It  deranged  the  industrial  future, 
and  changed  the  personal  and  pecuniary  status  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  United  States.  What  it  said  could 
be  written  on  one's  thumb  nail.  What  it  did  no  human  hand 
could  write.  Ruin  flew  to  every  fireside  on  the  fascinating 
wings  of  cheapness.    Famine  stalked  into  every  household, 
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leering  under  the  drunkenness  of  inflation,  yet  griped  with 
the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger.  Our  flood  of  imports  destroyed 
our  manufactures,  their  sales  on  credit  ruined  our  merchants, 
and  through  them  destroyed  our  banks ;  and  yet,  while  our 
whole  people  were  remitted  to  farming,  in  the  years  of  1838  to 
1842  we  were  importers  of  food.  The  planter  pointed  to  the 
starving  free  laborer,  and  mocked  at  him  because  he  was  less 
comfortable  than  the  slave. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  SLAVE  LABOR. 

From  that  time  to  the  year  1860,  foreign  free  trade  and  do- 
mestic slave  labor  were  the  core  of  the  Democratic  watermelon, 
while  State  sovereignty  was  its  rind.  For  thirty  years  pro- 
tection took  "  pot  luck,"  content  with  what  it  could  get  of  the 
feast,  where  free  trade,  slave  labor,  and  State  rights  presided, 
and  cotton  was  king.  It  was  as  dangerous  in  the  South  to 
recommend  that  cotton  mills  be  introduced  there,  or  Ameri- 
can industries  diversified,  as  to  advise  the  slaves  to  rise.  There 
is  now  in  this  audience  a  faithful  protectionist,  Mr.  John  A. 
Norton,  who  had  to  be  lifted  from  a  sick-bed  and  smuggled 
fourteen  miles,  under  guard,  to  escape  hanging,  for  having  left 
on  a  lawyer's  table  in  Tennessee  a  little  pamphlet  explaining- 
how  much  more  rapidly  liberty  grows  in  a  country  having 
many  industries  than  in  a  country  wholly  agricultural.  A 
muscular,  six-barreled,  hair-triggered  friend  had  to  explain  to 
the  mob  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  protectionism 
and  abolitionism.    But  he  was  mistaken. 

TRUE  MODE  OF  ABOLISHING  SLAVERY. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  govern  America,  from  its  wisdom 
downward  to  its  ignorance,  through  the  labors  of  a  Czar,  and 
bureaus  of  intelligent  counsellors,  such  as  governed  Russia,  the 
work  of  abolishing  slavery  in  America  would  have  been  con- 
fided to  no  other  agencies  than  the  cotton  and  woollen  factory, 
the  iron  foundry,  the  tannery,  workshop,  and  school-house. 
Thirty  years  of  popular  and  sentimental  convulsion,  or,  to  use 
a  more  exact  phrase,  of  partisan  and  political  hysterics,  followed 
by  a  four  years'  conflict  between  1,500,000  armed  men  on  one 
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side,  and  750,000  on  the  other,  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
Let  us  not  shrink,  as  a  philosophical  society,  whatever  the  mass 
of  the  American  people  may  do  as  worshippers  of  republican 
perfectionism,  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  what  we  call  des- 
potic institutions  are  forms  of  government  merely ;  their  spirit 
is  a  different  matter. 

THE  FORM  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  form  of  a  government  is  given  to  it  by  its  founders,  and 
is  always  of  the  past  the  mere  husk  which  surrounds  the  gov- 
erning life.  The  spirit  of  a  government  belongs  to  those  who 
administer  it,  and  for  the  time  breathe  its  soul  into  it,  and  are 
its  life  whatever  its  form.  Pope  was  right  therefore  when  he 
said :  — 

"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best," 

because  in  all  governments  the  life  is  more  than  the  raiment. 
The  Russian  government  is  ultra  despotic  in  form,  but  in  the 
matter  of  emancipating  the  serfs  it  was  in  its  working  spirit 
and  methods  the  perfection  of  democracy.  Our  American  gov- 
ernment is  ultra  republican  in  form,  but  in  the  matter  first  of 
dealing  with  slavery  for  thirty  years,  and  then  of  abolishing  it, 
it  was  the  climax  of  despotism. 

HOW  WE  OUT-CZARED  THE  CZAR. 

For  thirty  years  it  refused  to  carry  printed  matter  discuss- 
ing slavery  through  the  Southern  mails,  refused  to  protect  the 
right  of  free  discussion  in  legislative  bodies  or  before  the  peo- 
ple, refused  its  protection  to  books  and  newspapers  which  dis- 
cussed it,  refused  to  receive  petitions  in  Congress  relating  to  it, 
refused  to  lift  a  finger  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  or  pave  the  way 
for  its  extinction,  and  up  to  the  day  before  the  proclamation 
of  emancipation  was  issued,  failed  to  consult  with  either  house 
of  Congress,  or  with  any  State  Legislature,  or  with  a  single 
human  being  as  to  either  the  expediency  of  the  measure  itself 
or  the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  if  it  were  expedient. 
Russia  on  the  other  hand,  operating  in  theory  from  its  Czar 
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downward,  but  in  spirit  from  its  serfs  upward,  began  to  abolish 
serfdom  in  1828. 

THE  CZAR  KINDER  THAN  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  was  forbidden  to  separate  the  serf  from  his  land,  or  to 
sell  the  serf  except  with  the  land,  which  was  giving  the  impe- 
rial sanction  to  the  serfs  view  of  the  common  law  of  the  rela- 
tion between  noble,  land,  and  serf.  From  that  period  to 
March  3,  1861,  when  the  final  ukase  of  emancipation  was 
issued,  there  was  no  time  nor  province  in  which  serfdom  and 
its  abolition  could  not  be  discussed.  The  government  encour- 
aged manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  serfs  in  them,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  both  by  protective 
duties  on  competing  imports,  and  by  internal  bounties  and  ex- 
emptions. By  the  year  1856,  out  of  23,000,000  serfs,  nearly 
6,000,000  were  employed  in  various  forms  of  mechanic,  manu- 
facturing, and  professional  work,  which  left  only  a  fixed  annual 
rental,  payable  by  the  serf  to  his  noble,  coupled  in  certain 
instances  with  power  of  corporal  punishment,  as  the  last  relic 
of  his  legal  status.  The  five  years  from  1856  to  1861  were  de- 
voted throughout  the  empire  to  continual  consultation  with  all 
classes  of  the  people  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  final 
consummation.  The  emperor  appointed  his  imperial  committee 
to  confer  with  committees  representing  the  fifty  provinces  of 
Russia.  The  provincial  committees  subdivided  into  local  com- 
mittees corresponding  to  our  counties,  and  these  into  still  smaller 
and  more  numerous  ones,  until  in  every  neighborhood,  the  more 
discreet  serfs,  farmers,  and  petty  tradesmen  were  acting  as 
advisers,  umpires,  and  arbitrators.  In  a  country  professing  to 
be  autocratic,  probably  a  million  persons  were  actually  person- 
ally consulted,  and  all,  down  to  the  humblest  serf,  had  the  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  if  they  desired.  On  the  contrary,  in  our 
own  so-called  democratic  republic,  the  delegation  of  clergymen 
from  Chicago,  who  waited  upon  the  President  on  the  day  before 
the  proclamation,  were  unable  to  glean  the  faintest  hint  as  to 
the  action  he  intended  to  take. 
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THE  OUTCOME  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  result  was  that  in  Russia  five  and  a  half  times  as  many 
persons  were  freed  as  here,  and  in  arranging  their  freedom 
every  soul  of  them  was  from  the  outset  a  land-owner.  In  our 
act  of  emancipation  every  person  set  free  was  a  pauper,  having 
no  legally  recognized  estate  in  the  land  which  the  labor  of  his 
race  had  redeemed  from  the  wildness  of  nature.  In  Russia 
but  three  trifling  riots  marked  the  great  consummation,  in  all 
of  which  less  than  one  hundred  persons  took  part,  and  less  than 
fifteen  were  killed.  In  America  a  million  lives  and  half  the 
value  of  all  the  nation's  wealth  was  the  cost  of  our  national 
incapacity  to  deal  in  a  statesmanlike  manner  with  slavery, 
through  political  machinery,  which  depended  for  its  wisdom 
upon  those  who  had  none.  Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  even  Jackson  and  Calhoun,  had  some  foresight 
individually,  but  they  were  compelled  to  subordinate  their 
capacity  to  the  arbitrary  blindness  of  a  nameless  mob  of  no- 
bodies. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

Had  the  protective  and  free  labor  policies  pursued  from  1792 
to  1816,  and  carefully  perfected  in  the  tariff  acts  of  1824-28, 
been  adhered  to  by  a  strong  federal  power  and  sustained  by  a 
higher  standard  of  popular  intelligence,  manufactories,  found- 
ries, furnaces,  immigration,  machinery,  schools,  ideas,  inven- 
tions, and  civilization,  books,  a  free  press  and  free  speech, 
would  have  forced  their  way  into  and  held  their  rule  over  the 
South.  Slavery  would  have  been  abolished  there  as  at  the 
North,  and  as  in  England,  Germany,  and  Russia,  by  the  grad- 
ual process  of  so  diversifying  their  industries  and  stimulating 
their  activities  that  the  freer  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
South  was  permitted  to  be,  the  more  the  profit  to  themselves 
and  those  interested  in  their  labor.  The  fact  that  the  blacks 
formed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  at  the  South  than  at 
the  North  rendered  this  process  a  more  formidable  task  to  bring 
about.  But  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  statesmen  of  the 
country  could  not  have  brought  it  about,  and  would  not  have 
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agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  it  about,  had  not  the  states- 
men been  compelled  to  bow  to  the  fools. 

"  CHEAP  JOHN  "  STATESMEN". 

I  am  aware  that  glib  and  facile  men,  whom  some  thought 
statesmen,  like  Hayne,  McDuffie,  Prentice,  Foote  (of  Missis- 
sippi), Thomas  H.  Benton  (who  was  a  genuine  statesman  in 
some  things),  Robert  J.  Walker,  Jefferson  Davis,  Fernando 
Wood,  Robert  Toombs,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Franklin  Pierce, 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  Horatio  Seymour,  and  S.  S.  Cox, —  men 
who  actually  believed  that  the  aggregated  ignorance  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  persons,  no  one  of  whom  was  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  a  question,  become  the  divine  wisdom  con- 
cerning that  question ;  men  who  were  ready  to  swear  that  the 
rule  of  society  from  the  bottom  upward  is  the  perfection  of 
human  government,  —  these  men  saw  in  this  holy  alliance  be- 
tween foreign  free  trade  and  domestic  slave  labor,  between  low 
wages  North  and  no  wages  South,  between  the  cheapness  of 
defrauded  labor  and  the  nastiness  of  enslaved  labor,  a  great 
saving  to  mankind.  So  there  was,  "  at  the  spigot,"  until  the 
"  losing  at  the  bung "  came.  In  1860  the  Democratic  party 
had  been  voting  steadily  for  thirty  years,  and  after  1846,  in 
language  framed  by  Jefferson  Davis,  for  foreign  free  trade, 
domestic  slave  labor,  and  the  right  of  secession.  In  that  year 
these  ideas  culminated  in  the  Confederate  constitution,  which 
expressly  provided  that "  no  bounties  should  be  granted  from 
the  treasury ;  nor  should  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importations 
be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  of  industry." 

FREE  FOREIGN  TRADE  CULMINATES  IN  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

The  Confederacy  fought  the  Union  for  free  foreign  trade,  and 
the  right  to  enslave  domestic  labor.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  who  do  not  see  the  logical  nexus  which  binds  these 
Siamese  twins  together.  That  there  is  such  a  connection,  how- 
ever, is  easily  demonstrated.  Whoever  asks  labor  to  submit, 
without  co-operation  or  union  of  any  kind  among  the  laborers 
for  mutual  protection,  to  the  effects  of  a  free  and  unrestricted 
competition  between  the  perpetual  surplus  of  unemployed  labor 
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and  the  employed,  asks  for  the  enslavement  of  labor.  For,  if 
50,000  men,  in  a  given  line  of  work  requiring  one  kind  of  skill, 
are  subjected,  without  co-operation  among  each  other,  to  the 
unrestricted  competition  of  ten  unemployed  men,  the  wages  of 
the  whole  50,000  could  be  reduced  ten  at  a  time,  from  $3.00  to 
$2.50,  from  $2.50  to  $2.25,  and  so  on. 

EVERY  LABOR  UNION  IS  PROTECTIVE. 

Every  labor  union  is  a  declaration  on  its  face  that  the  unre- 
stricted competition  of  employed  with  unemployed  labor  is 
slavery.  So  of  the  products  of  labor.  An  unsalable  surplus 
of  commodities,  to  the  value  of,  say  $1,000,000,  may,  by  unre- 
stricted competition,  be  made  the  means  of  underbidding  the 
producers  of  fifty  times  the  value  of  these  commodities,  and, 
when  it  has  reduced  the  price  of  them  all,  it  will  still  remain 
unsold  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  a  production  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. Whoever,  therefore,  proposes  to  subject  labor  to  un- 
restricted competition  with  a  glut  of  unemployed  laborers, 
proposes  to  enslave  labor ;  and  whoever  proposes  to  subject 
commodities,  which  are  but  concrete  labor,  to  unrestricted 
competition  with  a  glut  of  surplus  commodities,  proposes  to 
commit  a  havoc  and  slaughter  in  their  price,  more  fatal  to 
their  producers  than  it  would  be  to  take  a  considerable  share 
of  their  commodities  and  burn  them. 

This  is  why  in  America  and  in  England  he  who  clamored 
loudest  for  free  trade  and  cheap  goods  has  always  been  a  ve- 
neered slave  driver.  The  Union  conquered  the  Confederacy 
with  protective  duties  and  free  labor.  For  lack  of  a  coin  rev- 
enue derivable  from  duties  on  imports  the  bonds  and  currency 
of  the  Confederacy  were  soon  waste  paper.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Union,  whose  total  tax-paying  capacity  for  the  fourteen 
years  from  1847  to  1861  had  been  only  $55,000,000  a  year, 
found  its  revenue  increased  by  protective  duties  alone,  from 
$39,000,000  in  1860,  to  $212,000,000  during  the  war,  and  for 
the  fourteen  years  from  1867  to  1881  the  customs  and  internal 
revenue  combined  averaged  $359,000,000  a  year,  or  six  and 
one  half  times  as  much  per  year  as  had  been  got  from  all 
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sources  under  free  trade.  In  fourteen  years  of  so-called  duties 
for  revenue,  our  total  revenue  had  been  1779,000,000. 

REVENUE  POWER  OP  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

In  fourteen  years  of  duties  for  protection  our  total  revenue 
was  $5,032,000,000.  Viewed  merely  from  the  revenue  stand- 
point, the  protective  duties  were  six  and  a  half  times  more 
effective  than  those  which  professed,  because  avoiding  protec- 
tion, to  be  levied  for  revenue  only.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  myself,  exhibits  the  rapid  growth  in  effectiveness  for 
revenue  purposes,  of  the  protective  system  over  the  so-called 
revenue  system  in  use  in  1860.  The  apparent  decline  in  the 
volume  of  the  importations  in  1862-63-64  and  1865,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  those  years  the  imports  for  the  Southern 
States  do  not  appear :  — 


Value  of 

Ratio  of 

Year. 

Merchandise 

Revenue. 

Revenue  to 

Imported. 

Imports. 

1861  

$334,350,453 

$39,582,125.64 

$1  to  $8.50 

1862   

205,819,823 

49,056,308.00 

lto  4.01 

1863   

252,187,587 

69,059,642.00 

1  to  3.65 

1864   

328,514,659 

102,316,153.00 

1  to  3.21 

1865   

234,434,167 

84,928,260.00 

lto  2.76 

1866   

437,638,966 

160,000,000.00 

lto  2.73 

1867   

389,924,977 
357,436,440 

176,417,810.88 

lto  2.43 

1868   

164,464,500.00 

1  to  2.11 

415,569,873 

177,151,126.00 

1  to  2.34 

Similar  tables  covering  the  period  from  1792  to  1860  would 
show  that  every  addition  to  the  protective  quality  of  the  tariff 
has  increased  the  revenue,  while  every  abatement  has  dimin- 
ished it.  The  following  table  is  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  his  report  for  1881 :  — 
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Under  Revenue  Tariffs. 

Under  Protective  Tariffs. 

Years  ending  June  30. 

Receipts  from 
Customs. 

Years  ending  June  30. 

Receipts  from 
Customs. 

1847   

1848   

1849   

1850   

1851  

1852 

1853   

1854   

1855   

1856   

1857   

1859   

1860   

1861  

$23,747,864.66 
31,757,070.96 
28,346,738.82 
39,668,680.42 
49,017,567.92 
47  339  326  62 
58,981,865.52 
64,224,190.27 
53,025,794.21 
64,022,863.50 
63,875,905.05 
41,789,620.96 
49,565,824.38 
53,187,511.87 
39,582,125.64 

1867   

1869   

1870   

1871  

1872 

1873   

1874   

1875  ..... 

1876   

1877  ...... 

1878   ■ 

1879   

1880   

1881  

$176,417,810.88 
164,464,599.56 
180,048,426.63 
194,538,374.44 
206,270,408.05 
216  370  286  77 
188,089,522.70 
163,103,833.69 
157,167,722.35 
148,071,984.61 
130,956,493.07 
130,170,683.20 
137,250,047.70 
186,522,064.60 
198,159,676.02 

Total  .... 

1708,082,956.80 

Total  .... 

$2,577,601,931.27 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ASSUMPTIONS. 

There  is  a  metaphysical  argument,  which  even  John  Stuart 
Mill  makes  use  of,  to  prove  that  duties  which  protect  cannot 
produce  revenue.  For,  says  this  argument,  if  the  article  on 
which  the  duty  rests  comes  in  in  spite  of  the  duty,  the  duty 
fails  to  protect,  and,  if  it  does  not  come  in,  it  results  in  no 
revenue.  It  must  either  come  in  or  not  come  in,  and  hence 
the  duty  must  either  fail  to  protect  or  fail  to  produce  revenue. 
The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally  true,  namely,  that  so 
far  as  the  duty  prevents  an  article  coming  in  it  protects,  and 
so  far  as  it  admits  it  it  gives  revenue.  Now,  as  it  must  either 
exclude  or  admit  every  article  that  seeks  to  come,  it  must 
either  give  revenue  on,  or  protection  against,  every  such  arti- 
cle. Mr.  Mill  teaches  that  the  facts  in  political  economy  are 
so  multifarious  that  none  but  metaphysical  arguments  are  to 
be  trusted.  We  can  best  test  the  validity  of  his  mode  of  argu- 
ment, that  no  revenue  can  exist  under  protective  duties,  by 
using  the  same  method  to  prove  that  nothing  exists.  Thus 
deductive  logic  defies  all  knowledge.  Whatever  exists  must 
exist  in  the  course  of  time  and  in  some  portion  of  space. 
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Hence,  if  time  and  space  do  not  exist,  nothing  exists.  Now, 
time,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  exist  either  as  past,  present,  or 
future.  The  future  does  not  exist  because  it  has  not  yet 
begun.  The  past  does  not  exist  because  it  has  ceased  to  be. 
The  present  does  not  exist,  as  duration,  because  it  is  a  mere 
line  dividing  the  future  from  the  past.  Hence  there  is  no  such 
fact  as  time.  Space,  if  it  exists,  must  be  either  something  or 
nothing.  If  it  is  something  then  no  other  thing  can  occupy 
the  same  place  with  it  at  the  same  time.  In  this  point  of  view 
it  could  perform  no  function,  for  unless  something  else  can 
occupy  the  same  place  with  it,  it  is  not  space.  If  it  is  nothing, 
then  it  can  perform  no  function,  and  hence  can  contain  noth- 
ing, for  that  which  acts  or  contains  anything  is  something. 
Space,  therefore,  being  neither  something  nor  nothing,  does 
not  exist.  And  as  there  is  neither  time  nor  space,  in  which 
anything  can  exist,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  exists. 

It  is  this  metaphysical  notion  that  truth  can  be  spun  out  of 
assumptions  which  constitutes  the  bane  of  English  political 
economy  —  evolving  a  false  theory  of  population,  by  Malthus ; 
a  false  theory  of  rent,  by  Kicardo  ;  a  false  theory  of  balance 
of  trade,  of  wages,  of  currency,  and  of  nearly  everything.  In 
fact,  the  untrained  human  mind  is  utterly  incapable  of  coming 
to  conclusions  so  ineffably  stupid  as  are  embodied  in  all  these 
theories. 

Political  economy,  if  it  is  ever  to  become  a  science  at  all, 
can  only  become  one  by  patient  collection  of  facts,  and  by 
deductions  from  any  one  set  of  facts  which  can  be  made  to 
square  with  all  other  facts. 

Experience  proves  that  protective  duties  vastly  promote  our 
revenue. 

EFFECT  OF  PROTECTION  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Do  they  lessen  or  embarrass  our  foreign  trade  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  never  had  so  much  capacity  to  purchase  and 
consume  the  products  of  foreign  nations  as  under  these  duties. 
In  18(50  our  total  imports  and  exports  were  #095, 000,000,  for 
81,500,000  people,  or  $21.66  per  capita.  In  1881  they  were 
upwards  of  91  ,618,770,633,  for  50,000,000  people,  or  $32  per 
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capita,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  average  power  of  our 
people  to  buy  and  sell  abroad,  under  high  duties,  over  what  it 
was  under  low  duties.  In  1860  we  consumed  110.71  worth  of 
foreign  goods  per  head  per  year  ;  in  1880  we  consumed  $  13.30 
worth,  an  increase  of  about  one  third.  But  our  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  the  kinds  of  goods  formerly  imported  is  im- 
mensely greater,  owing  to  the  greater  ratio  of  growth  in  our 
domestic  production.  We  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
as  much  steel  as  in  1860 ;  then  our  product  was  11,838  tons  ; 
now  it  is  1,397,015  tons.  Then  we  made  no  silks ;  now  we 
make  $31,500,000  worth,  or  about  as  much  as  we  import,  and 
prices  are  25  per  cent  less  than  in  1860. 

OUR  WOOLLEN  PRODUCTION. 

Then  our  woollen  mills  produced  but  $2  worth  per  capita  of 
woollen  goods  per  year  for  our  population.  Now  they  produce 
$4.60  worth  per  capita  for  our  population.  The  relative  abun- 
dance of  our  total  supply  of  woollen  goods  in  1860  and  in  1880 
appears  as  follows:  — 


Year. 

Population. 

Foreign 
Supply. 

Domestic 
Supply. 

Total  Supply. 

Supply  per 
Head. 

1860  .... 
1880  .... 

31,443,790 
50,500,000 

$37,876,945 
33,623,887 

$61,895,217 
237,587,671 

$99,772,162 
271,211,558 

$3.17 
5.37 

This  shows  that  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
are  buying  and  wearing  $5.37  worth  per  capita  per  year  of 
woollen  goods  now,  as  against  $3.17  worth  per  capita  per  year 
in  1860,  the  supply  being  two  thirds  larger  than  it  then  was. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  the  leading  dry  goods 
merchant  in  Chicago,  and  probably  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  world,  that  the  prices  at  which  the  ordinary  cheap  woollens 
and  cottons  sell  in  the  United  States  are  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land. "  But,"  he  added,  "  on  fine  and  costly  goods  we  cannot 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  England  until  we 
have  her  cheap  labor,  her  labor  being  in  some  departments 
one  fourth  the  cost  of  ours,  and  we  can  never  have  cheap  labor 
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so  long  as  we  continue  our  high  protective  tariff."  Our  Con- 
sul at  Leeds  reports  that  cheap  suits  of  woollen  and  cotton 
clothing,  made  up,  sell  for  less  money  in  Washington  than  in 
Leeds.  The  prices  being  as  low  or  lower  on  the  great  bulk  in 
value  of  both  cottons  and  woollens,  it  follows  that  the  increase 
in  the  supply  in  woollens,  if  stated  in  yards,  would  be  greater 
than  as  stated  above  in  dollars.  In  1860  our  wool  product  was 
three  pounds  per  capita  for  our  whole  population;  in  1880  it  is 
six  and  one  half  pounds  per  capita.  We  then  imported  less  than 
one  pound  per  capita,  or  28,509,211  pounds  in  all.  We  now 
(1880)  import  128,500,000  pounds,  or  more  than  two  and  one 
half  pounds  per  capita.  We  employ  six  times  as  much  capital 
in  the  manufacture,  pay  two  and  one  half  times  as  many  hands, 
and  pay  them  five  times  as  much  wages  as  in  1860,  while  our 
increase  in  population  is  only  two  fifths.  The  order  of  the 
trilogy  is  protection,  abundant  production,  cheapness.  What 
we  have  said  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  true  of  that  of 
boots  and  shoes,  leather,  cottons,  cutlery,  glass,  pottery,  iron, 
and  steel. 

MANUFACTURE  INCREASING  FASTER  THAN  POPULATION. 

The  advance  in  all  of  them  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
ratio  of  our  increase  in  population,  and  in  whatever  degree  the 
advance  has  been  greater  in  the  ratio  of  capital  invested  and 
labor  expended  than  our  increase  in  population,  such  advance 
is  due  to  protective  policies,  for  under  the  policy  of  tariff  for 
revenue  only  our  increase  in  manufactures  has  fallen  below 
our  increase  in  population.  This  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the 
non-farming  to  the  farming  population  has  brought  up  the 
home  demand  for  all  farm  products  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
home  supply  that  for  months  past  we  have  had  few  crops  to 
send  abroad,  and  while  already  importing  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  there  is  an  impending  prospect  of  a  large  importa- 
tion of  meats  and  grains.  America  is  now  the  largest,  steadi- 
est, and  highest-priced  market  for  farm  products  in  the  world, 
and  lias  been  made  so  solely  by  the  increased  ratio  of  our 
people  who  have  gone  into  manufacturing  and  other  non-farm- 
ing industries,  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  United 
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States  in  the  non-farming  as  compared  with  those  engaged  in 
the  farming  industries  being  now  more  than  8  to  7. 

It  is  thus  shown  conclusively  that  protective  duties  promote 
revenue,  increase  foreign  trade,  enhance  domestic  production, 
and  compel  cheapness  in  manufacturers'  prices  and  enhance 
the  prices  of  farm  products  in  a  degree  surpassing  any  other 
policy.  What  my  argument  lacks  of  fulness  in  this  respect  is 
not  from  lack  of  material,  but  of  time. 

GRAND  BALANCE  SHEET. 

The  animal  product  of  our  manufactures,  14,440,000,000, 
exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain,  83,790,000,000,  leaving  us  the 
largest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world.  The  annual  value 
of  our  product  of  manufactures  is  now  nearly  one  half  greater 
than  the  product  of  our  agriculture,  $3,000,000,000,  though  the 
latter  is  two  and  a  half  times  more  than  the  agricultural  prod- 
uct of  Great  Britain,  $1,200,000,000.  The  total  incomes  of 
our  people  are  $7,030,000,000,  against  $5,780,000,000,  the  total 
for  the  British  people.  Great  Britain  still  exceeds  us  in  capi- 
tal, being  set  down  at  $44,800,000,000,  against  $39,400,000,000 
for  ourselves*.  But  we  shall  pass  her  in  this  respect  within  ten 
years.  Through  either  her  excess  of  capital  and  machinery,  or 
through  an  error  of  her  statisticians  in  counting  rents  as  part 
of  her  people's  earnings,  whereas  they  are  a  mere  deduction 
from  the  incomes  of  some  in  favor  of  others,  it  is  still  claimed 
that  the  average  earnings  of  her  people  are  $180  per  capita, 
against  $141  per  capita  for  ours.  I  distrust  the  correctness  of 
this  portion  of  Mr.  MulhalPs  figures,  but  if  they  are  true  it 
shows  that  we  are  able  to  take  the  disinherited  and  paupered 
exiles  from  Great  Britain,  whom  nothing  awaits  there  but 
starvation,  and,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  those  who  remain  at 
home  all  the  accumulated  capital,  machinery,  and  advantages 
of  ages,  we  can  bring  the  average  income  of  the  exiles  very 
nearly  up  to  a  level  with  the  average  incomes  of  the  heirs.  In 
1890  our  capital  and  machinery  will  equal  that  of  Great 
Britain. 
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PASSING  ENGLAND  AT  LIGHTNING  SPEED. 

When  this  point  has  been  attained,  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  we  are  bounding  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  all 
the  elements  of  material  progress  will  be  admitted,  even  by  the 
very  chambers  of  commerce  which  required  him  to  recant  it. 
Our  carrying  trade  earns  $830,000,000  annually,  against 
$805,000,000  by  Great  Britain,  for  we  outstrip  her  in  railroads 
so  rapidly  that  her  gain  in  ships  is  still  a  going  backward. 
Her  foreign  trade  and  her  banking  are  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  ours,  but  her  great  reviews  complain  that  each  year  her 
trade  is  more  and  more  with  barbarians,  and  it  requires  more 
and  more  bloodshed  to  keep  her  markets  open.  Of  her  260,- 
000,000  of  subjects  220,000,000  are  heathen. 

ENGLAND  AS  A  COMPETITOR. 

She  is  a  vast  competitor.  Her  future  empire  in  South  Africa, 
her  present  empire  in  India,  are  beyond  computation.  She  is 
planted  in  seven  Chinese  ports.  Her  agents  collect  the  Chi- 
nese customs.  She  aims  to  rule  China  as  she  does  Hindostan, 
and  if  she  does,  China  will  suffer  a  depopulation  equal  to  that 
which  has  occurred  in  Ireland  and  India.  For  Ireland  has 
been  reduced  by  the  underselling  qualities  of  British  trade  from 
8,000,000  to  4,500,000,  and  India  has  shrunk  under  annual 
famines  that  have  carried  off  a  population  as  large  as  that  of 
Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  an  army  greater  than  Napoleon  ever  commanded 
invades  our  country  each  year  —  last  year  it  was  720,000 — to 
re-enforce  us  in  our  industrial  conflict  for  supremacy  among 
the  nations,  upon  the  basis  of  the  largest  freedom  and  power 
to  each  individual  producer.  Our  maxim  is,  make  production 
abundant  and  everything  except  man  will  be  cheap.  Economy 
has  but  two  forms.  It  must  save  now  to  lose  by  and  by,  or  it 
must  lose  now  to  save  by  and  by.  That  which  has  in  it  no 
present  or  future  saving  is  waste. 

TRUE  ECONOMY. 

The  fundamental  law  of  industry  is  that  we  must  forego 
some  share  of  our  present  possible  enjoyment  or  consumption 
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of  wealth,  in  order  to  expand  our  future  production.  Ebenezer 
Webster's  family  taxed  itself  in  every  member  in  order  that 
Daniel  might  go  to  college.  Neither  they  nor  Daniel  sold  their 
labor  for  many  years,  where  they  could  sell  it  dearest.  Nor 
did  they  buy  their  pleasure  where  they  could  buy  it  cheapest. 
But  in  the  long  run  their  investment  paid. 

A  traveller  in  North  Carolina  came  up  to  a  negro's  cabin  dur- 
ing a  storm  to  find  shelter  from  the  rain.  To  his  surprise  the 
cabin,  though  it  had  been  built  a  good  while,  had  no  roof  on, 
and  the  colored  occupants,  a  whole  family,  were  crouched  on 
the  ground  under  the  tipped-up  dinner-table,  using  that  as  their 
shelter. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Sam  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Keepin'  out  o'  de  wet,  sah.    It  rains." 

64  But  why  don't  you  put  a  roof  on  your  house  ?" 

"  Can't  now,  massa,  it  rains." 

"  But  why  don't  you  put  one  on  when  it  don't  rain  ?" 
"  Don't  need  none  den,  massa.    I  can  fish  and  work  for 
wages  den." 

That  colored  man  was  practising  the  whole  gospel  of  politi- 
cal science  according  to  Professor  Sumner,  of  Yale.  He  was 
buying  his  shelter  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  his  labor 
in  the  dearest.  But  when  the  first  man  who  ever  made  a 
bottle  in  Pittsburg  computed  the  expense  of  turning  out  his 
first  bottle  at  130,000,  when  he  could  have  bought  one  any- 
where for  a  cent,  he  realized  the  nobility  there  often  is  in  fore- 
going the  presently  cheap  for  the  sake  of  vastly  greater  future 
cheapness.  The  Erie  Canal  was  a  very  dear  mode  of  sending 
the  first  bushel  of  grain  through  from  Buffalo  to  Albany. 
Indeed,  I  suppose  no  human  being  ever  set  about  producing 
anything  whatever  that  did  not  cost  him  at  first  infinitely  more 
to  produce  than  it  would  to  buy. 

MUST  BE  BASED  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Of  course  the  protective  policy  has  its  limits,  and  mistakes 
may  be  made  both  in  attempts  at  present  and  at  future  saving. 
Virginia,  for  instance,  was  urged  strongly  by  Washington  to 
connect  her  seaboard,  or  Richmond,  with  the  Great  West  by  a 
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canal.  She  saved  the  money  required  to  do  it,  and  New  York, 
twenty  years  later,  expended  it.  Many  hold  this  to  have  been 
the  turning  point  which  made  Virginia  poor  and  New  York 
rich.  Yet  Illinois  attempted  in  1836  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  which  bankrupted  the  State  and  benefited  no 
one.  Because  the  United  States  should  produce  its  own  iron, 
steel,  woollens,  and  cottons,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should 
produce  its  own  tea  ;  or  that  Liberia  or  Hayti  should  attempt 
the  production  of  all  that  the  United  States  should.  The 
maxim,  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest, 
makes  no  account  of  the  stress  to  which  we  may  be  put  by 
being  dependent  on  the  foreign  supply.  China  has  a  vast  sup- 
ply of  rice.  Her  capacity  to  produce  cheap  rice  would  have 
seemed  in  1860  to  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  present  capa- 
city of  Australia  to  produce  cheap  wool.  But  when  we  put  the 
foreign  supply  to  the  test,  what  was  the  result? 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH  RICE. 

Down  to  1860  our  Southern  States  had  produced  our  total 
supply,  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  about  3J  pounds  per  cap- 
ita per  year  for  our  whole  population.  The  price  had  been 
from  $3.12  to  |4.80  per  100  pounds,  at  which  price  China 
imported  none,  and  we  exported  one  third  of  our  crop.  By  the 
war  our  supply  was  cut  off.  Our  importation  from  China  ran 
up  to  pounds  per  capita,  but  the  price  went  from  $14  to 
$18  per  100  pounds.  Since  the  peace  our  domestic  product 
has  been  slowly  creeping  up,  and  has  reached  two  thirds  its 
former  volume,  and  the  price  has  receded  to  $5  per  100,  but 
will  not  descend  to  its  former  low  price  until  we  have  reached 
our  former  volume  of  production. 

Again  this  maxim  overlooks  the  fact  that  for  our  labor,  our 
land,  and  twenty-nine  parts  in  thirty  of  all  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  or  which  we  desire  to  consume,  the  mar- 
ket in  which  we  buy  and  that  in  which  we  sell  have  got  to  be 
the  same  market ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
dearer  than  that  of  all  other  countries  when  we  go  out  into  it 
to  sell  our  own  labor,  land,  or  product,  and  yet  cheaper  than 
that;  of  all  other  countries  when  we  go  out  into  it  to  buy  our 
neighbor's  labor,  land,  or  product. 
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ABSURDITY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE. 

The  phrase  is  but  the  catchword  of  demagogues,  as  impossi- 
ble of  fulfilment  as  the  auctioneer's  recommendation  of  his 
pantaloons,  that  they  should  be  long  enough  for  the  tallest 
man,  and  short  enough  for  the  smallest  boy.  It  reminds  one 
of  the  venerable  lady  who  spent  years  and  years  searching 
through  all  the  Bibles  of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  else- 
where for  a  very  small  pocket  Bible  in  very  large  print. 

Another  free-trade  axiom  is  that  taxes  can  produce  nothing 
—  they  only  divert  labor  from  profitable  to  unprofitable  chan- 
nels. If  this  be  true,  why  does  the  free-trader  tax  his  brain  to 
produce  such  an  argument.  In  fact,  taxation  produces  every- 
thing. The  farmer  taxes  his  muscle  and  his  bin  to  sow  his 
wheat,  in  ground  which  he  has  taxed  his  labor  and  his  friends 
for  the  means  to  buy.  I  am  taxing  your  patience,  lest  I  may 
leave  some  ground  uncovered  in  the  defence  of  a  sacred  princi- 
ple, closely  inwrought  into  the  very  fibre  of  our  country's  weal. 

SUSTAINING  UNPROFITABLE  INDUSTRIES. 

All  taxation  by  government  takes  money  from  industries 
that  are  profitable,  to  pay  it  over  to  persons  who  are  carrying 
on  industries  which,  but  for  the  taxation,  could  not  be  carried 
on  at  all.  Catching  and  punishing  rogues,  and  deciding  con- 
troversies, which  is  the  business  of  courts  and  sheriffs,  is  an 
unprofitable  industry.  A  few  pennies  can  be  got  out  of  it  now 
and  then  by  detective  agencies  and  paid  arbitrators.  But  the 
profits  inherent  in  the  business  are  not  enough  to  pay  for  the 
skill  required.  But  we  want  it  to  go  on.  We  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  promotes  production,  and  in  the  long  run  increases 
wealth.  And  it  is  because  we  know  that  the  inherent  profits 
of  the  business  never  would  pay  any  one  for  conducting  it  that 
we  tax  all  persons  engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business  to 
support  this.  Hence  all  government  consists  in  taxing  A  to 
pay  B  for  doing  something  which  is  intrinsically  unprofitable. 
Richard  Cobden  is  held  up  as  the  exponent  of  the  principle 
that  industry  should  rest  on  unmixed  selfishness  as  its  sole 
spring  and  motive.    Yet  Cobden  was  the  champion  beggar  of 
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the  world.  His  followers  taxed  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
$600,000  to  keep  him  out  of  bankruptcy,  donating  to  him 
<£  80,000  in  one  gift.  His  whole  life  was  an  unprofitable  indus- 
try which  his  disciples  were  taxed  to  pay  the  cost  of.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  free-trader  is  that  if  the  business  which  the 
tax  is  intended  to  support  is  like  that  of  making  and  executing 
laws,  building  bridges  and  roads,  supplying  water,  teaching 
free  schools,  or  maintaining  jails  and  prisons,  one  that  no 
circumstances  will  ever  turn  from  an  unprofitable  into  a  profit- 
able industry,  the  free-trader  says,  "  That  is  right ;  I  believe 
in  a  tax  for  that  because  it  is  perpetually  unprofitable." 

SUSTAINING  PROFITABLE  INDUSTRIES. 

But  if  the  tax,  in  addition  to,  or  as  an  incident  of,  its  main 
function  of  sustaining  some  industry  like  rogue-catching,  which 
is  perpetually  unprofitable,  is  so  laid  as  to  also  affect  favorably 
an  industry  which,  like  the  vast  beet  sugar  industry  in  France, 
will  soon  become  highly  profitable,  insomuch  that,  instead  of 
other  industries  being  perpetually  taxed  to  sustain  it  it  will 
soon  reduce  the  taxation  on  all  other  industries  and  become 
itself  the  leading  tax-payer,  then  the  free-trader  shouts:  "Rob- 
bery, robbery ;  taxation  in  a  manner  to  incidentally  benefit 
something  that  will  some  day  be  profitable  is  robbery."  The 
highest  function  that  taxation  ever  performs  is  when  it  rests 
on  a  product  of  foreign  industry  to  produce  which  we  have  all 
the  natural  resources,  with  the  effect  to  cause  capital  which 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed  and  labor  which  would  else 
lie  idle,  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  production.  For  in  this  case 
the  total  gross  product  of  the  industry  is  a  net  addition  to  the 
world's  production. 

EFFECT  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  EXPORTS. 

But,  say  our  friends,  protective  duties  prevent  us  from  ex- 
porting. Yes,  as  mill-dams  prevent  rivers  running  up  stream 
—  as  clothing  prevents  us  being  warmed  by  the  external  air. 
The  only  product  that  we  can  at  any  given  period  protect  is 
that  which  w&  cannot  at  that  time  produce  cheaply  enough  for 
export.    If  we  could  export  it  we  could  not  protect  it.   To  ask 
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that  duties  be  removed  in  order  that  we  may  export  to  countries 
from  whose  cheaper  product  we  are  obliged  to  protect  our  own, 
is  to  ask  that  mill-dams  be  removed  so  as  to  permit  the  water 
to  run  up  stream.  But  when  protection  has  brought  about  an 
abundant  domestic  production  then  we  can  export,  for  our 
products  will  then  flow  out  to  countries  whose  labor  we  can 
undersell.   I  will  not  stop  to  explain  to  you  that  fully  $30,000,- 

000  of  our  revenue  is  never  paid  by  American  consumers  at 
all,  but  that  it  rests  finally  on  the  foreigners,  who  not  only  pay 
it  in  the  first  instance,  but  who  in  the  actual  conditions  of  our 
American  market  find  their  price  determined  for  them  by  the 
American  supply.  But  this  is  nearly  or  wholly  true  of  the 
duties  on  lumber,  coal,  wool,  cotton,  grains,  potatoes,  which 
net  a  revenue  of  135,000,000  annually,  and  is  largely  true  of 
those  on  many  manufactures. 

EFFECT  ON  PRICES. 

Nor  will  I  discuss  at  length  the  relative  scales  of  prices 
which  prevail  now  on  farm  products,  as  compared  with  manu- 
factured goods,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  show  that  the 
growth  of  our  manufactures  have  made  America  the  very  dear- 
est, as  well  as  largest,  market  for  farm  products  in  the  world, 
while  it  has  at  the  same  time  brought  the  prices  of  most  man- 
ufactures one  fourth  lower  than  they  were  in  1860,  and  of  all 
the  manufactured  goods  consumed  by  the  working  classes  lower 
than  they  are  in  England.  In  every  element  of  trade,  except 
capital  and  banking,  we  stand  already  at  the  head  of  nations. 
The  true  freedom  of  a  people  in  trade  grows  out  of,  and  is  their 
power  in,  production.  Those  now  living  will  see  us  a  nation 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  people.  The  national  policy  caused 
our  birth  as  a  Nation,  as  it  did  that  of  Germany,  and  has  stood 
associated,  as  our  good  genius,  with  every  hour  and  item  of 
our  prosperity,  and  with  every  conviction  of  our  highest  patri- 
otism and  most  far-reaching  economic  wisdom.  Napoleon  sent 
to  prison  the  representatives  of  that  school  of  economists  who, 
he  said,  "  if  an  empire  were  made  of  adamant  would  grind  it 
to  powder."    What  he  said  of  their  school  was  true,  and  while 

1  would  not  send  them  to  prison,  still  I  would  sooner  send 
them  there  than  to  Congress. 


